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NOTES AND COMMENT 

A PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION 
[Published on request of The National Tuberculosis Association.] 

On the basis of investigations made by the National Tuberculosis 
Association at- Framingham, Mass., at least 1,000,000, of the popula- 
tion of the United States may be said to have active tuberculosis. In 
other words, there are a million consumptives at the present time in 
this country. Another one per cent has this disease in a relatively 
quiescent form, most of them arrested cases and probably never know- 
ing that they have had the disease. Of the 1,000,000 active cases of 
tuberculosis according to the records of the United States Bureau of 
the Census, 132,000 have died during the past year. 

To state the situation in another way, 120 deaths for every 100,000 
population, according to the best available statistics, have been caused 
by tuberculosis during the last year. It has been estimated by com- 
paring the present death rate with that of no longer than twenty years 
ago that a saving of approximately 75,000 lives annually has been 
effected. Hence, the present problem is: How may we best accelerate 
the decrease in the tuberculosis death toll? 

So much for the problem — what of its solution? The National 
Tuberculosis Association has consistently contended that by education 
and proper organization the mortality and morbidity rates from tuber- 
culosis may be constantly reduced. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin who is statistician for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company has found that among its policy holders who rep- 
resent all occupations there has been a decline of 42 per cent in the 
death rate from tuberculosis of the lungs among white persons during 
the period 1911 to 1919. In commenting upon this decline Dr. Dublin 
says: "This achievement we believe has resulted from the public 
health and educational work of communities generally during the past 
thirty years, and from the intensive health conservation work of this 
company on behalf of its policy holders". 

In order to estimate the influence of tuberculosis upon the length of 
human life in this country the National Tuberculosis Association has 
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prepared life tables with tuberculosis included and with tuberculosis 
excluded. On the basis of these results it is estimated that if tuber- 
culosis could be eliminated as a cause of death in this country, two and 
one half years would be added to the life of every individual in the 
country. Capitalizing each individual life at $100 per year, the net 
saving to the country would be at least $25,000,000,000 and might 
run double that sum. 

To provide the necessary health machinery to control tuberculosis 
would cost, according to experience gathered at Framingham and else- 
where, approximately $2.00 yearly per person in any average American 
community. This expenditure would undoubtedly have to be extended 
over a period of probably ten years at least. Applying these figures 
to the entire population we find that for an expenditure of approximately 
$2,000,000,000 the saving of $25,000,000,000 mentioned above could be 
secured, a net saving of $23,000,000,000. 

The National Tuberculosis Association and its allied agencies are 
carrying on a winning fight against tuberculosis. The methods of the 
Association are proving effective. Their extension into every com- 
munity of the United States will mean an increased saving of life and 
money. 

The Tuberculosis Christmas Seal Sale to be held in December pro- 
vides the "sinews of war" with which the national, state, and local 
tuberculosis associations can carry on their fight The sale of these 
seals offers not only an opportunity but a responsibility to every Ameri- 
can citizen. 

DEATH OF GENARO GARCIA 

After a painful illness of more than a year, during which he suffered 
from pernicious anemia, the distinguished Mexican historian, bibliog- 
rapher, and publicist died on November 26th last. He was an intense 
intellectual worker for over thirty years, during which time he published 
nearly a hundred works, including documents and the fruits of his 
own researches. He was at the same time an educator of distinction, 
having served as Director of the National Preparatory School, Director 
of the National Museum, Professor in the National Conservatory of 
Music, and professor in the School of Jurisprudence. His arduous life 
service deserves the greatest recognition from the Mexican people, for 
he gave them the distinction of possessing a ripe scholar of international 
renown. 
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His best known works include the Documentos inMitos o muy raros 
para la historia de Mexico, in thirty-seven volumes; his Documentos 
historicos mexicanos, in seven volumes; his edition of Bernal Diaz' 
Verdadera historia de la conquistd de la Nueva Espafia, in two volumes; 
the Cardcter de la conquista espanola en America y en MSxico; his Plan 
de Independencia de 1808; Leona Vicario, Don Juan de Palafox, Derecho 
usual, Derecho constitucional, his work on Gaston Raousset de Boulbon, 
his Cronica oficial del primer; entenario de la Independencia; his transla- 
tions of Spencer's The Ancient Mexicans and Ancient Yucatan; his 
uncompleted work on Mexican Architecture, his Dos antiguas rela- 
ciones de la Florida, and his Calendarios Mexicanos. 

He was fifty-three years old, having been born at Fresnillo, Zacate- 
cas, on August 17, 1867. His father was Trinidad Garcia, who served 
as secretary of Hacienda and of Gobernaci6n under Diaz. He was 
admitted to the practice of the law in 1891, but never interested him- 
self deeply in it, preferring his historical work. The Mexican Academy 
of History, of which Sefior Garcia was a member, will shortly publish 
his biography. 

Herbert I. Priestley. 



A PLEA FOR COOPERATION 

No sharp line of demarcation exists between the two fields of Anthro- 
pology and History. Each supplements the other in gathering and 
sifting material in the borderlands. One of the most fruitful fields, 
where there is a wealth of unused material, lies in the unpublished 
manuscripts and unobtainable early books relating to the discoveiy 
and conquest of Hispanic America. There are numerous manuscripts 
of utmost importance yet unpublished and inaccessible to the public. 
Many of the early accounts written in Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch 
are so rare that even the student conversant with the languages can- 
not obtain access to them. 

The Cortes Society has been established for the purpose of selecting 
some of the more important documents and narratives either printed 
or in manuscript form and publishing English translations of them 
along with notes and elucidations by the editors. It is proposed in 
the case of unpublished and excessively rare printed material, to pub- 
lish the document in the original language and in English translation. 

Four volumes have already been published : 
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1. A Narrative of Some Things of New Spain and the Or eat City of 
Temestitan, Mexico, by the Anonymous Conqueror, a Companion of Cortes, 
translated and annotated by Marshall H. Saville. 

2. The Conquest of Peru, by Pedro Sancho, Secretary of Pizarro, trans- 
lated and annotated by Philip A. Means. 

3. The Itinerary of Grijalva, an account of the exploration of the coast 
of Yucatan, translated by M. H. Saville. (In press.) 

4. The Relation of the Discovery and Conquest of the Kingdom of Peru, 
by Pedro Pizarro, in two volumes, translated and annotated by Philip 
A. Means. 

The Society is soon to publish the excessively rare work relating to 
Brazil entitled the Historia da Provincia da Sancta Cruz, by Pero de 
Magalaes de Gandavo, printed in Lisbon in 1576. The first volume 
will contain a facsmile of the Portuguese text as published, with a 
translation and notes by John B. Stetson, Jr. 

Plans are being considered whereby it is hoped that the Society 
may be able to undertake for the first time the publication of a trans- 
lation of what is undoubtedly the most important work falling within 
the scope of its activities. This is the great history of Oviedo y Valdes 
entitled Historia General y Natural de las Indias, Islas y Tierra-Firme 
del Mar Oceano. 

There are no dues connected with membership in the Society, the 
only obligation being subscription to its publications. As the translators 
receive no compensation for their work, the only expenses are those of 
publication and delivery of the volumes. Hence the books will be 
delivered to members at practically the expense of production. 

The cooperation of historians in this important undertaking is greatly 
desired and those who are interested in the Hispanic American field 
will be welcome to membership in the Society. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Marshall H. Saville, Museum of the American Indian, 
New York City. 

William Curtis Farabee, 
President of the American Anthropological Association. 

From a circular issued by the Society it is learned that the edition 
of the publications of the Society is limited to two hundred and 
fifty numbered copies, of which fifty will be held in reserve for 
future demands in Europe and America. Two hundred and forty 
copies constitute the regular edition, printed on Old Stratford paper, 
and ten larger paper copies are issued on a superior quality of hand- 
made paper. The general edition is uniformly bound in boards with 
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buckram back. The price of the four volumes already issued is six- 
teen dollars. The Hispanic American Historical Review ventures 
to hope that many of its readers will take advantage of an opportunity 
that can not be open long. — J. A. R. 



The following is a translation of an editorial that appeared in La 
Nation, Buenos Aires, June 20, 1921, and entitled, "Our Commercial 
Relations With The United States". 

Any study of the general and particular reasons which at the present time are 
prejudicing the development of our commercial relations with the United States 
would not be complete without a consideration of certain phenomena which are 
actively operating in a similar way. Such a study is necessary for the reason 
that the strengthening of our commercial relations with the United States inter- 
ests us not alone in the present but even more so insofar as the future is con- 
cerned. The development of our commercial relations with the United States is 
indispensable, because there are certain products whose best and most satisfac- 
tory source of supply is to be found in the industries of that country, so that it is 
by all means necessary to bring about some sort of an economic rapprochement, 
insofar as the respective products of the two countries are concerned, on the 
general principle that the imports of a country should pay for the greater part 
of its exports. Foreign trade cannot be maintained without strict reciprocity. 
Otherwise, the wealth of a country which is without a surplus for export and at the 
same time a large consumer of foreign products would be rapidly exhausted by the 
dissipation of its reserves, to the inevitable prejudice of its circulating and 
dynamic capital. The structure of a healthy national wealth for any national 
economic unit is based on the active mobilization of its productive capital, as- 
sisted by the renewing and helpful influences of a reciprocal distribution of its 
surpluses, the result of which is the incorporation of new and foreign elements 
of which it has need for its development. 

The presence of the United States commercially in our market as an important 
economic event is of comparatively recent date, with the exception of certain 
typical products of its industry. The participation of its industries was limited 
by two principal reasons: First, the defensive propaganda carried on here by 
the principal industrial countries of Europe, and the reluctance of the Argentine 
consumer to take advantage of the new source of supply. It may be said at the 
same time that the United States did not display any special activity for the 
reason that the surplus of its products available for export was insignificant. 
At that period, the industries of the United States were only able to produce a 
sufficient supply to take care of their domestic demand. The European war 
greatly changed that situation in two ways : it eliminated as a source of supply 
the European countries whose industries were concentrated on the production of 
war material, and, secondly, the great development in the industries of the 
United States, whose great production finally made necessary the search for new 
markets. 

In previous articles we have analyzed the reasons why the commercial conquest 
of Latin -America by the industries of the United States has been such a slowproc- 
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ess and have referred to the remedies which its manufacturers might employ 
to correct it. It should be said, however, that there exist certain artificial causes 
which it would be possible to remove rapidly by the concerted action of the 
interested parties, that is to say, the American exporter and the Argentine con- 
sumer. We refer to the propaganda adverse to the commercial standing of the 
United States which has been carried on by its competitors and the existence of 
a prejudice on our part which makes such propaganda profitable. For many 
years past, and even up to the present time, there exists in Argentine the belief 
that the industries of the United States are imperfect and their products of an 
inferior nature as compared with those of other industrial nations. 

In justice to all we cannot do other than qualify that supposition as a lamenta- 
ble absurdity. Even without entering into a specific examination of the activi- 
ties which are comprised in the productive powers of a country, a simple study of 
a phenomenon as a whole will show the condition of each one of the elements which 
go to make it up. The United States is without any doubt the most inspiring 
spectacle of the last fifty years. Its great increase in population, the submission 
of its national territory to creative action, the advanced standards of living, 
the incredible figures of its national and private wealth, the untiring spirit of 
progress of its inhabitants, their love of action and of work, their ability to 
respond even up to the point of sacrifice to the appeal of great moral causes of 
interest to all humanity, constitute a combination of virtues which must neces- 
sarily have its equivalent and complement in the other individual expressions of 
its national life. Its commerce and its industries, not alone as organizations 
purely material in their spirit and of wonderful power in the economic struggle 
of the world, but also as sources of energy which have need of a moral support, 
of a spirit of harmony, and even of an esthetic tendency, must progress and do 
progress in harmony with the most valued creations of modern civilization. 

The products of the industries of the United States are as perfect as those of 
the most advanced industrial nations of the world, and this statement is made not 
only in reference to the potential capacity of its industrial establishment but also 
to the superiority of each individual product. To understand this assertion it 
will only be necessary to call attention to two facts: namely, its ability to 
supply all of its necessities with the products of its own industries, and, secondly, 
the demands, each day more varied and complex, which are the result of the habits 
of life of its people. 

A country which has carried the expressions of its urban life to such extremes 
of convenience, hygiene, well being of its people, sumptuous magnificence and 
esthetic tastes, must necessarily have an industrial organization as powerful 
in its nature as it is subtle in its combinations, in order to supply such demands. 

The Argentine consumers have not examined nor studied the problem in its 
real aspect, and, for this reason, it has been possible to spread a belief that the 
United States is only a great center of production, a sort of industrial phenome- 
non, characterized only by the great volume of its production. It is likely 
that one peculiar phase of United States industry has contributed to this belief 
as much as has the proselytizing influence of competitive nations. We refer to 
the dominant feature of its industrial life, thzt is, the "standardization" which 
is the striking phenomenon of its manufacturing industries. This process whose 
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industrial, economic, and ultimate advantages insofar as the employment of its 
output is concerned is the one which has run counter to the essentially individual- 
istic temperament of the Latin, who expects to see in all the objects which sur- 
round him and in the things with which he has to do in his daily life an authentic 
and reflex expression of his own temperament. In his tailor-made clothes, his 
house built according to his own plans, his carriage of a certain design and color, 
his meals cooked especially to order, his own mixture of tobacco, and in many 
other ways, the exclusive tendency of our people protests against the levelling 
and gregarious spirit of modern social life which is daily becoming more pro- 
nounced and dominant. The question, then, may be summed up as the individu- 
alistic tendency of the consumer as opposed to the advantages of lower costs 
which are inherent in manufacturing processes on a large scale and on uniform 
standards. 

If it for this reason that we have been in error as to the industrial flexibility 
of a country whose economic policy has directed its production along lines of ever 
increasing generalization, and what was really a technical process of economic 
advantage we have qualified merely as an exaggerated expression of magnitude, 
without taking into account that in the enormous potential capacity of its indus- 
tries there was nevertheless inherent the complete control of the delicate, the 
subtle and the artistic, in just the same way that the enormous mass ofan elephant 
contains not alone the strength of its powerful structure but also an instrument 
adaptable to all forms of action, its trunk, which with the same facility can uproot 
a tree or pick up a needle. 

These peculiarities of the industries of the United States should be well known 
and familiar in those countries whose commercial conquest its men of industry 
are interested in bringing about. It is a work of propaganda and of education, 
the ends of which will only be obtained by the unquestioned eloquence of actual 
facts. It will be a question of patient and demonstrative work on the part of its 
direct representatives. As a result of this work they shall attain not only the 
necessary compensation for their enormous industrial organizations but also the 
prestige so well merited by their modern conceptions of industry. 



NEW FACTORS IN SOUTH AMERICA 

There are not many visitors to South America who are not commer- 
cial travelers. Even our government representatives give most of 
their service to business interests. Their markets, their raw materials, 
their undeveloped natural resources have seemed to the people of 
South America the only thing we cared for. 

It is true that a few men have gone to speak to them of our ideals. 
Mr. Root went as Secretary of State; Mr. Bryan went as a private 
citizen; Mr. Roosevelt as an ex-president; Mr. Colby again officially 
and to speak for a man whom they had come to admire as a great 
idealist, President Wilson. 
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All these men were heard gladly, if at times rather skeptically. The 
thinkers of South America were waiting to be shown. The war almost 
convinced them that we have ideals. Then came our peace slump, 
and they were more puzzled than ever. But they certainly are stirred. 
Our national efficiency was tremendously demonstrated. That is a 
thing they feel themselves deficient in, a fact that is beginning to 
disturb them. 

Such is the background recently found by a non-commercial traveler 
who is interested in human values, on his third trip through South 
America. This traveler lectured before the University of Chile, the 
Paraguayan Institute, and several other prominent educational in- 
stitutions. He had extended conferences with the editors of such 
prominent dailies as La Naci&n of Buenos Aires, El Mercurio of San- 
tiago, and El Comercio of Chile, all of whom commented extensively 
on the significance of his visit. He was entertained by literary and 
political leaders in each country, and visited and discussed American 
problems at length with the presidents of three Republics. As typi- 
fying some of the significant changes that have come about during the 
seven years interval since his first visit, and some of the really important 
phases of human and moral values in South America today, he notes 
the following: 

1. There is a new and very determined interest in North American 
education. During the war, Europe being inaccessible, Hispanic 
American students came to the United States. Heretofore the 
Hispanic States of America had looked to Europe, France especially, 
for educational leadership and standards. These returning students 
from the United States, and the tremendous surge of national unity 
and effectiveness which marked our participation in the war, are serv- 
ing together to turn the attention of Hispanic educational leaders to 
this country. They begin to suspect that there is a whole realm of 
idealism and of intellectual evolution here upon which they have scarcely 
entered. They are even asking, "Is it not possible that an educational 
system freely developed in a free American state should have certain 
qualities that would fit it for the uses and needs of other free American 
states?" The question has suddenly become a fascinating one for 
them. What the results of their study of it are to be cannot be foretold, 
but they are undoubtedly studying it. 

2. The revolt against political and social conservatism is marked. 
It has some extraordinary phases. As in China the students are find- 
ing themselves as a social and political factor. They are often foolish, 
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in aims and methods, often the manner of youth, but their influence is 
extraordinary. Lately they have taken to joining forces with the 
labor unions. As these are often decidedly radical, some of the results 
are startling. Both the students and the unions are compactly organized 
and usually they concentrate on some concrete and specific thing. The 
vigor of their organized movements is such that they are able to bring 
about compliance with their demands. In one or two of the South 
American republics the governments, local and general, are in open 
fear of what these new crusaders may do. Already the students are 
electing the faculties and laying out the courses of study for the schools. 
The labor unions, as in the case of Argentina and the stevedores, are 
able even to complicate foreign relations and to assert themselves 
against both their employers and the police. 

3. Not unrelated to the radicalism of the students and labor people 
is the demand of the intellectuals and of the reading public generally 
for a fresh literature. They are weary of French fiction on the one 
hand and of standardized and rather antiquated types of literature 
on the other. Hispanic America has begun to demand its share of the 
best thought as expressed in books. Books that help to make it possible 
to accept modern views of science, of sociology, anthropology, ethics, 
physics and the rest, without surrendering the Christian faith, are 
coming to be in great demand. Finishing his tour with a visit to 
Spain, this traveler found the publishing houses there eager to meet 
these new demands and already busy in supplying the market created, 
mostly with translations from English, German, and French works. — 
George B. Winton. 

The Sub-Secretary of Public Instruction has recently issued a state- 
ment to the effect that Spain is considering a proposal made by the 
Belgian Government for the exchange of professors and students be- 
tween Spain and Belgium. According to the proposed arrangement 
the Spanish and Belgian professors will continue to receive their salaries 
from their home Government and institutions, and will receive in 
addition a bonus from the respective Government to which they are 
sent. Arrangements are being considered also for a harmonization of 
the scholastic equivalents of the respective Belgian and Spanish uni- 
versities in order that students may receive credit in their own insti- 
tutions of learning for courses taken abroad. It is expected that 
the working out of this arrangement will strengthen the mutual na- 
tional understandings of these two countries, equipping men of one 
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country with the. best elements offered by the other, bringing about in 
general better feeling and facilitating international co-operation. It 
is stated that only the final arrangements in this proceeding remain 
to be perfected and that, as a matter of fact, professors and students 
have already been appointed for the coming year. The Spanish Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction has given orders for the immediate remission 
to Belgium of complete courses of study in Spanish institutions for 
the use of Belgian professors and students before their departure 
for Spain. Proper steps will be taken soon for the appointment of 
scholars and professors to be sent from Spain to Belgium during the 
coming year. 

An administrative order issued on September 23 by the Minister 
of Public Instruction established an indefinite number of scholarships, 
valued at 1,250- pesetas each, to be conferred upon distinguished gradu- 
ates of the general and technical institutes, de segunda ensenanza. 
The number of scholarships to be conferred will depend upon the num- 
ber of students matriculated in each group and it will likewise depend 
upon the amount of money voted by the Cortes for this purpose. The 
assignment of these scholarships for candidates for the bachelor's de- 
gree will be made by a tribunal of professors constituted for this pur- 
pose and on consideration of the scholastic records of the students in 
question. Candidates will furthermore be called upon to pass special 
examinations for this purpose. 

A popular subscription headed by the King of Spain is being raised 
to erect a memorial statue in Madrid to the famous Spanish author 
Juan Valera. Subscriptions are requested from those persons in the 
United States who may wish to be identified with this movement. 
Donations may be sent to the Instituto de las Espafias, 419 West 
117th Street, New York City. 

The Rector of the University of Chile, Santiago, Chile, Sr. Dr. D. 
Domingo Amundtegui Solar, in a recent letter suggests that a bibliog- 
raphy of Anglo-American writers on Hispanic America would be most 
acceptable to students of Hispanic America. Such a bibliography 
should contain short resumes of each work. Dr. Amunategui Solar 
points out that many Anglo-American writers have published volumes 
on the history or culture of Hispanic America and that the study of 
these works is of great value. To acquire all these books, however, 
or even the best of them, would require a considerable outlay which 
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few students could manage, even if the books could be found. It is 
hoped that some student in the United States will be moved to under- 
take this work. 

Professor Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., writes that Hamilton College 
for the first time in its history gave a course entirely on Hispanic Amer- 
ica during the last semester of the past year. Various books were 
used for texts and considerable attention was paid to map work. The 
course also included lectures, oral reports, notebooks, etc. The need 
of a single good text was emphasized throughout the course. In the 
same institution, Professor Frank H. Wood in his course on political 
science, which was given during the same semester, used Latane's 
The United States and Latin America as a textbook for the first two 
months. Professor Bonham's course will be offered again in the spring 
of 1923, but Professor Wood's course is to be given annually. 

Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven, formerly of the University of Arkansas 
has accepted a call to the University of Pittsburgh, where he will have 
charge of the historical work on Hispanic America. A good class is 
registered for the present year. 

The Brazilian Consul General in the United States, Senhor Helio 
Lobo, whose address is New York, is desirous of locating in the United 
States a portrait of Goncalves Ledo, who took a prominent part in 
the events leading up to the independence of Brazil. It has been 
learned from an authoritative source that the only portrait of the 
above named gentleman was acquired in Brazil by a collector resident in 
the United States. Will any person having knowledge of such a por- 
trait please communicate immediately with the above named Consul 
general. 

Rev. John F. O'Hara, C. S. C, of the University of Notre Dame, re- 
ports that the interchange of students between that institution and 
South American institutions is working out well. During the summer 
seven undergraduates of Notre Dame made the trip to Buenos Aires 
and return, five of them working their way as ordinary seamen. There 
are about five hundred students in the school of commerce this year. 
Father O'Hara says: 

We have made a new departure in the theory of commercial education. Last 
spring we arranged our programs of studies, giving the students a choice between 
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the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy in Commerce or Bachelor of Commercial 
Science. The former degree requires a three years' course in philosophy and was 
intended as a protest against the common tendency to slight cultural courses in 
commercial programs. You may be surprised to hear that ninety-five per cent of 
the students have elected the philosophy programs. Although they have chosen 
a line of work for which vocational training is largely necessary, they seem to 
realize that the essentials of real college training are found best in a good ground- 
work of philosophy. 



